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Views on 


P SHE job of city manager is a full-time 
job in any city—even in a city with a 
population of less than 2,000. At a re- 

cent public hearing on the 1949-50 munici- 

pal budget in Marysville, Michigan (1,777), 

a citizen objected to the city having an en- 

gineer because the city manager has an 

engineering background. A_ councilman 
promptly replied: ‘“‘We haven’t got two en- 
gineers. Mr. Webb’s job is that of city man- 
ager and he is not supposed to go out in the 
field on an engineer’s job.’ This comment 
was unanimously and properly supported by 
the council. The city councils of too many 
cities expect the city manager to head one 
or more departments and thus make it im- 
possible for him properly to do the adminis- 
trative job for which he was hired. 
Significant news this past month includes: 
publication of new editions of three model 
building codes, with more than 200 cities re- 
vising their codes (p. 112), the preparation 
of long-term capital improvement programs 

in Buffalo and Richmond (pp. 113 and 114), 

an increase in relief rolls (p. 116), municipal 

regulation of television installations (p. 116), 

adoption of an additional sewer service 

charge where garbage grinders are installed 

(p. 119), receiving open bids on the sale of 

municipal bonds (p. 119), advertising mu- 

nicipal services in a local newspaper (p. 

109), the continued decline for the fifth con- 

secutive month in the consumers’ price in- 

dex (p. 115), the publication of the annual 
reports of two cities as Sunday newspaper 
supplements (p. 109), and the stringent mu- 
nicipal regulation of privately operated off- 
street parking lots (p. 120). 


the News 


The fringe areas of many cities are 
increasing in population faster than the 
city itself. Cities can do much to aid or- 
derly future development in such areas by 
adopting intelligent annexation programs 
(p. 98). 

To a large extent the responsibility for 
reasonable utility rates rests on local offi- 
cials. An easy-going attitude in the face of 
inflation is not justified. Exact and adminis- 
trable standards and procedures should be 
provided for in new franchises (p. 103), in- 
cluding a method by which the city may 
acquire ownership of the utility. A new book 
by Dr. Bauer presents some excellent factual 
arguments in favor of public ownership of 
the electric utility business (p. 121). 

More cities would do well to make wider 
use of the radio to inform citizens on munici- 
pal problems and activities (p. 111), com- 
pare work actually done with the work pro- 
gram prepared at the beginning of the year 
(p. 117), and adopt and publish personnel 
rules for city employees (p. 110)... .The 
seating arrangement for councilmen at regu- 
lar council meetings, the location of the 
council chamber itself, and other uses of the 
council meeting room are matters of special 
interest to city officials (p. 106). 

As we go to press newspaper headlines 
tell the grim story of a hospital fire in which 
more than 70 persons were burned to death. 
On the same page of the paper appears 
another story of how a stable boy led 41 
horses from a burning barn without a sin- 
gle casualty. When will responsible officials 
make investigations before rather than after 
a fire? 
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Annexation of Fringe Areas 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


Bureau of Public Administration, University of California, Berkeley 


A brief review of municipal boundary extensions during the past year with suggestions 
on how to develop a sound municipal policy. 


ANY cities in the United States are 
continuing to annex as a means 
of relieving troublesome problems 

caused by the rapid and unregulated growth 
of adjacent unincorporated fringe areas. A 
total of 291 cities, or 14.3 per cent of all 
cities over 5,000 population, each completed 
from one to 32 annexations in 1948. This is 
an extension of the high level which began in 
the first postwar year of 1945 with 152. Of 
the 291 cities, 195 have populations of more 
than 10,000 people. This is a tremendous 
numerical growth over the years 1935 to 
1939 when an annual average of 49 cities 
over 10,000 population made annexations. 

The present sustained rise should not mis- 
lead cities into thinking that they do not 
need to have comprehensive annexation 
programs. Such plans are urgent in a period 
of intensive urban growth. Although the nu- 
merical amount of annexations is very high, 
almost all of them are modest in size. The 
291 cities absorbed a total of 133 square miles 
last year. Areas of one-fourth square mile or 
more were annexed by only 84 cities, fre- 
quently as the result of several individual 
proceedings. The three largest were com- 
pleted by Roanoke, Virginia (11.83 square 
miles), Albuquerque, New Mexico (7.38), 
and El Paso, Texas (7.26). A substantial 
part of the answer to why the annexation 


* Eprror’s Norte: In this article Mr. Bollens sum- 
marizes briefly a new 10-page section entitled 
‘Changes in City Areas in 1948” which will appear 
in the 1949 edition of The Municipal Year Book. Mr. 
Bollens, who has a Ph.D. degree in political science 
from the University of Wisconsin, is author of a re- 
cent volume entitled The Problem of Government in the 
San Francisco Bay Region and is executive secretary of 
the Western Governmental Research Association. He 
is also author of an article entitled ‘Elements of Suc- 
cessful Annexations,’’ which appeared in the April, 
1948, issue of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 


movement is big in numbers and fairly small 


in size can be found by noting several char- 
acteristics of fringe areas and existing rela- 
tionships between the city and the fringe. 
The average areas added in 1948 to 62 
cities covered almost one and _ one-half 
square miles of unincorporated residential 
land containing over 2,000 inhabitants.' 
They were generally at least 50 per cent de- 
veloped, with most of the built-up sections 
materializing in the immediate postwar 
years. Re-enforcing the recent general pat- 
tern, all areas were unincorporated at the 





time of annexation. Almost all were resi- | 


dential developments with only a few com- 


mercial, industrial, or mixed areas. Some | 


were uninhabited but most contained several 
hundred or a few thousand residents. The 
average population of areas absorbed by 56 
cities was 2,483. 

None of six basic urban services—sewer- 
age, drainage, streets, water supply, police 
protection, and fire protection—was ade- 
quate in areas annexed to 30 of 59 cities. 
Only three cities annexed fringe sectors in 
which all six services were suitable. Consid- 
erable city money will have to be spent to 
furnish these services as well as numerous 
others and to improve many facilities which 


1 The International City Managers’ Association 
undertook early in 1949 to secure more detailed in- 
formation than heretofore on the cities which made 
annexations. As in previous years a questionnaire 
was sent to all cities over 5,000 population at the be- 
ginning of 1949 requesting officials to report whether 
any annexations had been made and the number of 
acres annexed. The 291 cities which reported an 
nexations included 84 which annexed one-fourth 
square mile or more and a special questionnaire re 
questing additional information was sent to the offi- 
cials of these cities. Sixty-two of the 84 cities sup 
plied additional information which forms the basis 
for much of the remainder of this article. 
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ANNEXATION OF FRINGE AREAS 


are below city standards. Only one-fifth of 
the cities annexed areas which will return 
more in revenues than the cost to the city in 
servicing them during the immediate years 
ahead. About three-fourths of the cities 
feel that eventually the areas will either pay 
for themselves or provide the city with a sur- 
plus over the cost of supplying services. In 
any event, a city which bases its policy to- 
ward specific annexations wholly on finan- 
cial considerations is following a financial 
and not an annexation policy. 

Water supply was the service most fre- 
quently sufficient in the fringe. Streets 
ranked second in adequacy, followed by 
sewerage, police protection, drainage, and 
fire protection. Individual property owners 
or real estate subdividers of the fringe, rather 
than officials or residents of the city, usually 
not only originated the annexation move- 
ment singly or in cooperation with the city, 
but also started a majority of the formal pro- 
ceedings. The sole reason motivating almost 
all fringe areas which wanted annexation 
was the desire to obtain the complete set of 
services supplied by the city to its own resi- 
dents. The five most wanted city benefits 
were, in order of stated need: sewers, water, 
fire protection, police protection, and 
schools. 

Just as fringes usually played the domi- 
nant role in initiating annexation move- 
ments and proceedings, so they also for the 
most part exclusively furnished the opposi- 
tion to specific annexation proposals. Such 
resistance came from a segment of the fringe 
either after certain fringe residents or prop- 
erty owners introduced the idea, or when 
the city was the exclusive or joint motivator. 
The predominant reason for opposition was 
the fear of increased taxes. In addition, some 
fringe inhabitants or subdividers did not 
want city building and zoning regulations, 
although extension of these controls was the 
major reason why cities were interested in 
annexing. Other fringe residents disliked 
losing their identity, assuming part of the 
City’s indebtedness, or eliminating certain 
minor public jobs. 

Cities lacking annexation programs fre- 
quently perpetuate the existence of their 
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fringes. As an unincorporated area grows, 
its residents urgently need basic community 
services. Fringe residents look to the neigh- 
boring city to satisfy their needs, and cities 
often oblige by permitting the purchase of a 
few services which are most seriously lack- 
ing. Sewerage, water, and fire protection, 
the three services which fringe areas most 
urgently need, are in most cases supplied by 
cities. Counties, many times out of general 
tax funds and state-aid monies collected 
largely from city residents, generally supply 
the other necessities of police protection, 
streets, and drainage. Is it unusual that un- 
der such conditions many fringe areas are 
reluctant to annex? 

One-half of 62 cities furnished, largely 
through contract, at least one basic service 
to their fringe. A few cities charged out-of- 
city residents the same rate as that paid by 
their own inhabitants. The usual terms 
ranged from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
higher than those paid within the city lim- 
its. Charging a higher rate, however, may 
not sufficiently discourage the fringe to 
cause it to desire annexation. Even when an- 
nexation is being considered, cities seldom 
threaten, if annexation is defeated, to in- 
crease their current service charges or to 
terminate service to the outside area at the 
end of the contract period. A resolute pol- 
icy of no service to fringe areas, adopted by 
the city council and carried out by top local 
management, should do much toward in- 
creasing both the size and number of future 
annexations.” Refusing sewerage service to 
outside areas was a major factor in the suc- 
cess of the Long Beach, California, annexa- 
tion attempts of 1946-47. Other cities which 
have discontinued out-of-city services in- 
clude Cincinnati, Ohio; Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Louisville, Kentucky; Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin; Newberg, Oregon; and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


2 Among studies on the services provided by cities 
to fringes in specific states are: University of Oregon 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Services, Water 
Rates and Water Systems in Oregon Cities (September, 
1947); University of Tennessee Governmental Ref- 
erence Service, Providing Municipal Services Outside 
Corporate Limits, by Gerald W. Shaw (July, 1943); 
and League of Virginia Municipalities, Extension of 
Services to Subdivisions (April, 1948). 
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The city which made the largest annexa- 
tion in 1948, 12 square miles by Roanoke, 
Virginia, initiated the proceedings. The 
area annexed was substantially developed 
with only limited space for either resi- 
dences or business. The 16,000 people living 
in the annexed area resented being annexed 
but the city “had to grow.” The city pre- 
sented an organized and planned program 
to show the benefits that would be derived 
from annexation. The people living in the 
area had inadequate public facilities with 
special districts supplying some water and 
fire protection service to certain areas and 
the county supplying limited services. Dur- 
ing the first two years the outlay by the city 
for providing services will greatly exceed 
revenues from the area. 

A comprehensive annexation program, a 
basic necessity in every growing city, con- 
sists of more than merely an evaluation of 
the wisdom of governmental relationships 
existing between the city and the fringe. It 
also involves collecting and analyzing facts 
about the people, social and economic char- 
acteristics, improvements, community de- 
velopments, and direction of growth of the 
fringe area. The specific reasons and condi- 
tions which caused the fringe-area develop- 
ment, and corrective measures that have been 
or could be taken by the city should be 
analyzed. The city should then determine 
what constitutes a sound annexation policy. 
When and under what conditions it should 
annex, and the advantages of annexation as 
compared with other alternatives must be 
considered in formulating this city policy. 
Decisions emanating out of this information 
constitute a sound basis for a wise commu- 
nity plan. 

The Modesto, California, fringe-area sur- 
vey, which is very recent and comprehensive, 
might well serve as a model for other cities. 
It is a 219-page report which carefully ex- 
amines the characteristics of the city and its 
fringe areas, and evaluates governmental 
services in the fringe, alternative courses of 
action, and financial] aspects of annexation. 
The inner fringe is essentially an urban area 
which is receiving no sewerage or street light- 
ing, and has inadequate recreational facil- 
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ities, police and fire protection, zoning and 
inspectional services, traffic regulation, and 
subdividing and planning. Annexation rath- 
er than separate incorporation or extensive 
use of special districts is urged as the most ra- 
tional solution. If the fringe were incor- 
porated, it would be small in area, and small 
cities are having acute financial problems. 
Special districts are often the most expensive 
and least efficient means of obtaining mu- 
nicipal services. The cost of home owner- 
ship, the study continues, will not be appre- 
ciably raised by annexation, if the city mod- 
ifies certain ordinances. It is cautioned that 
initiation of a major annexation program 
should not be attempted without formulat- 
ing a longe-range financial plan. Further- 
more, developments in the outer fringe 
should be closely watched so as to have a 
city annexation proposal ready for use at the 
appropriate time. 

Another notable report issued in 1948 is 
entitled Report on Annexation—City of Nor- 
folk and Environs, prepared by Thomas H. 
Reed for the city of Norfolk, Virginia. The 
city manager, planning commission, and 
port authority, at the request of the council 
are considering the practicability of annex- 
ing 49 square miles containing a population 
of 51,500. The special report prepared by 
Dr. Reed urged the city to annex the addi- 
tional territory or ‘“‘die by inches.” While 
the population of Norfolk has grown 61 per 
cent since 1940, the population of two of the 
three outlying areas that would be annexed 
has increased 260 and 350 per cent respec- 
tively. These areas contain subdivisions that 
are without sewers, have miles of two-inch 
water mains that are useless for fire protec- 
tion, and have no effective zoning. 

Collecting and interpreting facts and 
making policy decisions are not enough for 
cities to do, however, and action must follow. 
The activities of Milwaukee, Wiscons'n, and 
Sacramento, California, are excellent illus- 
trations of how cities at the proper time, in- 
stead of fringes at their convenience, can 
provide the impetus for annexation activity. 
The department of annexation was reac- 
tivated in Milwaukee in June, 1946, after a 
lapse of 14 years. Its representatives explain 
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the advantages of annexation when circulat- 
ing petitions in adjacent areas. They outline 
the city’s policy of promoting expansion by 
acquiring both undeveloped and built-up 
territory to relieve housing shortages and to 
insure an adequate amount of surplus va- 
cant land for residential and industrial pur- 
poses. - 

A publication of the Milwaukee depart- 
ment, Annexation: Key to Prosperous Com- 
mumty, explains that annexation of town 
territory to either Milwaukee or its incor- 
porated suburbs contributes substantially to 
solving numerous problems of the metro- 
politan area. Milwaukee and its fringe areas 
are then thoroughly compared as to the 
quality and cost of water, sewers, police and 
fire protection, health facilities, schools, 
building inspection, and street construction, 
sanitation, and lighting. Pamphlets of this 
type can be distributed to good advantage 
both in the fringe and in the city. City resi- 
dents are too often prone to overlook many 
advantages accruing to them from living 
under a city government. The Milwaukee 
pamphlet reveals and dispels many tactics 
and arguments of annexation opponents. 

In Sacramento, California, the planning 
commission supplies annexation data and 
the city receives excellent newspaper co- 
operation. Annexation information supplied 
by the planning staff is extensive and for- 
ward looking. In an appeal to adjacent areas 
to annex, the numerous benefits to be gained 
by the area are first enumerated. These in- 
clude less expensive elementary and high 
school education, increased fire protection, 
better police protection, new water feeder 
mains, expanded health and sanitary in- 
spections, park and playground improve- 
ment and maintenance, street tree planting 
and maintenance, street cleaning, and li- 
brary service. These and other city services 
can be provided in one area for 83 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation less than the cur- 
rent total county and special district rate, 
and in the other area at a small average tax 
rate increase of 42 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation.* 

The Sacramento reports, however, do 
more than simply demonstrate the advan- 
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tages of acquiring complete municipal serv- 
ices. They also stress the practicality of se- 
curing city planning services, for immediate 
and long-range planning, including zoning 
and subdivision regulations, location of new 
public buildings, new park and playground 
sites, and better street connections. Sub- 
division regulations, the planning commis- 
sion points out, will assure that provision 
will be made for through streets where need- 
ed, zoning regulations will protect home 
owners from the intrusion of business or 
detrimental uses, and building constructed 
after annexation will conform to city stand- 
ards, thus enhancing property values. 

In emphasizing to its own residents the 
desirability of annexing certain outlying 
areas, the city emphasizes not only the need 
for expansion and the greater prestige re- 
sulting to the city through increased popu- 
lation, but also the advantages of planning 
future developments in adjacent sectors. 
Bringing the area within the jurisdiction of 
the city, it is explained, means that unde- 
veloped portions can be planned in advance 
according to city standards for streets, 
building construction, and other facilities. 
This will assure that there will be no addi- 
tional shacks or substandard improvements. 
The city of Sacramento concludes by show- 
ing that annexation is of mutual benefit to 
the city and to the territory which may be 
annexed, for the prosperity of the people liv- 
ing in the suburbs is inevitably related to the 
well-being of the city, which is the locale of 
most centers of employment. 

A necessary corollary to comprehensive 
annexation plans and publicity is the need 
for cities to make themselves as attractive 
places as possible in which to live. The aboli- 
tion of excessive noise, smoke, dirt, and 
nuisances, the modernization of building, 
housing, fire, and zoning codes, the rehabili- 
tation of blighted areas, the formulation of 
well-founded subdivision regulations, and 


3Sacramento City Planning Commission, Pro- 


posed Annexation: West Fruitbridge Area (March 4, 


1948), and Proposed Sutterville Heights Annexaton (Jan- 
uary 14, 1949). The fringe of Eugene, Oregon, de- 
sired annexation in 1948 after it discovered that the 
total tax rate paid to special districts was greater 
than the city tax rate. 
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the provision of desired services at the high- 
est possible efficiency are challenges which 
confront most cities of the United States.‘ 
Through considering recommendations 
based upon intelligent analysis of adequate 
information by city planning staffs and 
other public and private research groups, 
city officials can act affirmatively to see that 
these goals are realized. 

Cities having well-defined annexation 
programs can still be retarded by unduly re- 
strictive legal procedures. The usual annexa- 
tion process involves some combination of 
(1) majority vote in the area or petition by a 
certain percentage of fringe residents or 
property owners, followed by (2) passage of a 
city ordinance or majority approval by the 
city voters. In Oregon, 18 of 37 proposed 
annexations were approved by the voters in 
both the city and the area to be annexed. 
Seventeen of 19 failures resulted from nega- 
tive votes in the unincorporated areas. 

Although the Oregon state law requiring 
dual popular vote blocked completion of a 
substantial number of annexations in 1948, 


4See David D. Rowlands, ‘“‘Improving the Ap- 
pearance of Cities,’’ PusLic MANAGEMENT, January, 
1947, pp. 2-4. 


another state statute, passed in 1947, may 
have far-reaching significance. It permits in- 
tercounty annexations and was successfully 
applied in Salem during this last year. Vir- 
ginia annexation law is unique in that it con- 
sists of a city ordinance or petition from the 
fringe, and action, after hearings, by a three- 
member annexation court. If the court or- 
ders the annexation, it may increase or de- 
crease the size of the proposed area. The 
newly enlarged city is also formally sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the county of 
which it is a part. 

The experience of cities operating within 
the limits of various state annexation laws 
deserves additional careful analysis. Is judi- 
cial rather than popular determination of 
the merits of specific annexation proposals 
the proper answer? Certainly the wisdom 
and effectiveness of the Virginia annexation 
process involving court action, and _ the 
soundness of its applicability to other states, 
are worth investigating. So long as urban 
growth continues in the United States, in- 
telligent programs, policies, and laws relat- 
ing to city boundary adjustments will be 
basic and urgent needs. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Power Association— 
Los Angeles, May 10-12, 1949. 

National Fire Protection Association— 
San Francisco, May 16-19, 1949. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association 
—Detroit, May 23-26, 1949. 

National Recreation Congress—New 
Orleans, September 12-16, 1949. 

American Public Works Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 18-21, 
1949, 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12, 1949. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 


chasing—Cleveland, October 23-26, 1949. 

Civil Service Assembly—San Francisco, 
October 24-27, 1949. 

National Association o° Assessing Of- 
ficers—Coronado, California, October 24- 
27, 1949. 

National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-8, 
1949. 
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Municipal Responsibility for 
- Reasonable Utility Rates 
By JOHN BAUER* 


Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


Effective regulation of utilities 1s possible under recent court decisions, but state 
regulation needs reconstructing and municipal action is essential. 


IGHER postwar operating costs 
have resulted in great pressures for 
increases in utility rates, but the im- 

pact has varied considerably between the 
different utilities, depending upon the rela- 
tive extent of labor in the total annual costs, 
upon the extent of new capital additions 
and their consequent requirements for de- 
preciation and return on investment, and 
upon the growth of business volume and 
revenues. 

The pressure for rate increases probably 
has been most extensive and intensive in the 
field of transportation where to large extent 
the straight 10-cent fare has become stand- 
ard for municipal as well as privately owned 
systems, although in some instances increases 
have been limited to the seven-cent rate. In 
the telephone industry there have been na- 
tionwide rate increases and in many com- 
munities a second round started in 1948. 
Water utilities have made relatively few 
rate increases due mainly to the fact that 
they are publicly owned, but where exten- 
sive new construction has been undertaken 
the utilities have been heavily hit. Some 
Cities have adopted sewer charges to supple- 
ment water revenues. 

Increases in gas rates have been less 

* Eprror’s Note: Dr. Bauer, who was formerly 
on the teaching staffs of Cornell and Princeton uni- 
versities, and for 10 years was utility rate advisor for 
the city of New York, has long been interested in 1e- 
casting of public regulation to make it adminis- 
trable. He has recently completed a manuscript for 
a comprehensive book on the subject which prob- 
ably will be published later in the year. His ideas 
have been set forth in broad outline in “State 
Utility Regulation: Systematic Administration and 
Equal Protection of Consumers and Investors’’ in 


The Book of the States, 1948-49 (Council of State 
Governments, 1949), pp. 421-26. 


numerous than for other utilities, and there 
have been decreases in some communities 
served by natural gas. Likewise, there were 
few electric rate increases in 1948. In some 
instances there were decreases, such as the 
10 per cent reduction of all rates charged by 
the Consolidated Edison Company ordered 
near the close of 1948 by the New York State 
Public Service Commission. Electric rates 
have remained static because of the techno- 
logical progress, because prewar rates gen- 
erally were excessive and furnished a sub- 
stantial margin of excess revenues above 
total actual cost, and because there have 
been great advances in electric consumption. 


Responsibility for Consumers 

It is clear that if utilities are to be 
financially self-sustaining and needed ex- 
pansion is to be efficiently provided, man- 
agement must have adequate revenues to 
cover total actual costs, including necessary 
return on investment. This is equally true 
whether a utility is privately-or publicly 
owned. But the public interest, unfortunate- 
ly, has not received the careful consideration 
and -protection against rate increases that 
should be provided under an effective sys- 
tem of regulation. Responsibility should rest 
not only upon the state commission, but also 
upon the municipal officials. The impact of 
utility rates upon the community is the same 
as that of high taxes. To keep rates down 
consistent with cost is as important to the 
public as to keep taxes down to reasonable 
cost levels. 

What is necessary wherever rate increases 
are sought, regardless of ownership, is to 
survey and determine accurately whether 
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additional revenues are needed, and the ex- 
tent, to cover all reasonable costs, and to 
protect the public against unwarranted 
charges. For the most part, adequate factual 
surveys have not been made. On the state 
commission side there has been heavy pres- 
sure of work which, together with unclear 
standards, precluded the careful regard 
properly expected by the public; also there 
has been apparent an easy-going attitude in 
the face of inflation. On the municipal side 
there has not been clear realization of re- 
sponsibilities toward the consumers served 
by private companies; the city officials have 
otherwise been subjected to many postwar 
headaches. 

The pressing rate situation that has de- 
veloped with rapidly rising costs has posed 
the practical question of responsibility for 
the municipal officials. The larger cities, 
if they choose, are in position to furnish 
needed public protection; the smaller ones 
are less able to do so. In any case, inter- 
municipal cooperation would be advantage- 
ous. This could be attained through the state 
leagues of municipalities, and steps in that 
direction have been taken in some instances, 
as in Illinois and Wisconsin. The League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities appeared for some 
cities and villages in the telephone rate case, 
and the question there has been raised as to 
the responsibility to the public between the 
state commission and the municipalities. 
The answer appears in the realities of the 
situation: the commission is a quasi-judicial 
body, and if the public side is to be properly 
represented responsibility must be under- 
taken by the municipalities themselves, or 
through available cooperative agencies; for 
such cooperation the leagues of municipali- 
ties appear excellently suited. 


Reconstructing State Regulation 


The critical rate situation, under which 
the consumer side is rather badly neglected, 
brings to the forefront the long-existing need 
of reconstructing state utility regulation 
from an imprecise and floundering system to 
exact and regularly administrable standards 
and procedure. 

Under happily bygone legal views, such 
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regulatory transformation might not have 
been attainable. But under the rather recent 
supreme court decisions, especially in the 
Hope Natural Gas Company case (1944), state 
regulation can now be_ reconstructed 
so as to provide definite, systematic, and 
equal protection for both consumers and in- 
vestors. As yet little has been done to 
achieve such regulatory effectiveness, either 
by the commissions themselves or by the 
legislatures in recasting the control statutes. 
And here is where the municipalities could 
exert leadership and pressure to bring about 
the badly needed reform in regulation, if 
they adopt a suitable program and work co- 
operatively through the leagues of munici- 
palities and other joint agencies. 

In contrast to the rather generally ineffec- 
tive work of the state utility commissions on 
rate matters is the remarkable record of the 
Federal Power Commission in securing 
natural gas rate reductions. For the most 
part, only on that federal level have definite 
and administrable standards been practical- 
ly applied. The reductions secured under 
FPC jurisdiction during the past 10 years 
totaled $246,000,000. In addition, proposed 
rate increases aggregating $24,000,000 were 
denied. The FPC has succeeded in cutting 
through the old rate-case confusions of re- 
production-cost valuations and opinion evi- 
dence, and has been acting on the basis of 
reasonably exact costs kept under compre- 
hensive accounting control. The state utility 
commissions, on the other hand, have been 
overwhelmed with proposed increases. In 
the absence of exact standards they have 
been largely floundering and have been al- 
lowing rate increases of very dubious justi- 
fication. The FPC procedures point toward 
the needed recasting of state utility regula- 
tion. 

Also on the federal level, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, in its adminis- 
tration of the Holding Company Act of 1935, 
has contributed materially to the possible 
transformation of state utility regulation. 
The holding company systems, through their 
interstate ramifications and corporate com- 
plications, had succeeded to considerable ex- 
tent in stimying the powers of state control. 
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Up to June 30, 1948, the SEC had brought 
about divestment from holding company 
control a total of 318 electric companies, 163 
gas companies, and 261 nonutility com- 
panies. Of the utility totals, 192 electric and 
126 gas companies are no longer subject to 
the Holding Company Act and have come 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of state 
regulation; this number will have increased 
further by 18 and 6, respectively, as of 
March 15, 1949. With this release of utilities 
to state commission control, there is added 
importance for the state regulatory systems 
to be made exact and administrable. 


Modern Franchise Control 


There is also another line of municipal 
action which in particular instances could 
establish exact and effective regulation: 
modernization of franchises. Within the 
framework of state regulation, precise regu- 
latory standards and procedures can be 
fixed in any new franchise sought by a com- 
pany. Norfolk, Virginia, has been striving 
for such a local transportation franchise. 
Chicago in May, 1948, granted a new 42- 
year franchise to the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, but largely missed the opportu- 
nity of doing a really good job for the public. 

The new Chicago franchise, on the credit 
side, fixed more definite public rights, with 
better provisions for administration than 
existed in the expired franchises. It has 
pointed toward precision of relative public 
and private rights and their regular protec- 
tion. But it failed to fix that exactness which is 
essential to effective public control. In general it 
provided for rates based on cost of service, 
but by definition it left the major conten- 
tious factor, “reasonable return,” in such 
obscurity of language as to stimulate future 
disputes and to preclude exact and system- 
atic administration. 

Thus reasonable return ‘“‘means the ratio of 
fair corporate earnings to the aggregate book 
value of licensee’s capital securities outstand- 
ing”; aad fair corporate earnings “‘means the 
amount of licensee’s interest upon long-term 

.. plus an amount of income available for 
dividends and earned surplus which will be 
sufficient to attract and maintain investment 
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in licensee’s capital securities by prudent in- 
vestors.”” Here is a degree of indefiniteness 
that almost inevitably will create conflicts of 
interest and disputes, and preclude precise 
regulation. 

Very properly the new franchise enables 
the city of Chicago to take over the proper- 
ties in municipal ownership at any time 
upon one year’s written notice, but the terms 
of acquisition are such as to induce inevi- 
table disputes and litigation, and practically 
to estop municipalization. Thus compensa- 
tion is to consist of an amount equal to the 
cost of reproduction new of the properties, less 
depreciation, subject to rather unclear maxi- 
mum and minimum limits; so municipaliza- 
tion can never be considered on the basis of 
definite-accounting figures, and at any pro- 
posed time depends upon an unknown and 
disputed amount of payment. 

Even more indefinite are the relative end 
rights on final termination of the franchise. 
Section 15 provides that rights and privileges 
shall then cease, and, upon notice from the 
city, the licensee may remove the properties 
from the streets. Presumably the company 
will thus not be entitled to any compensa- 
tion; but that is not letter-clear. Apparently, 
however, the properties cannot then be 
taken over by the city except on agreement 
with the company, which, on threat of re- 
moval, can fix its own terms; the city can 
hardly permit removal and construct in 
place a new electric system. The unclarity 
and indefiniteness evidently mean that the 
company will have another round of fran- 
chise negotiations at the end of the present 
term, and the city will be in little better 
position to conserve public rights than dur- 
ing its 1948 endeavors. 

Perhaps the city got the best terms that 
it could from the company under the cir- 
cumstances of the negotiations. But the city 
itself circumscribed the circumstances by 
giving almost 100 per cent assurance that 
it would not resort to consideration of munic- 
ipal ownership. With that factor of negotia- 
tion eliminated, the company was naturally 
in position, within some practical limits, to 
fix and hold to its own terms, and it defi- 
nitely did not want precise and systematic 
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regulation. And so Chicago muffed an 
exceptional opportunity not only to get effec- 
tive regulation for itself, but also to set a 
leading example for all cities of the country. 
What Chicago did not achieve can be at- 
tained by any city upon general franchise 
expiration, if it really chooses to do so. 


Intermunicipal Cooperation 


What should be clear to all cities is that 
municipal responsibility for reasonable util- 
ity rates and service is essential if the public 
interest is to be properly conserved, pro- 
tected, and promoted. To this end, if private 
utility ownership is to be accepted as basic 
policy, there must be established precise 
public and private rights, exact accounting 
and other factual measurements, and regu- 
larity of administration. 

Such regulation can be attained, for 
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enormous municipal benefit, if the cities and 
their associated agencies decide to get it. 
It is available (a) through transformation of 
the state systems of regulation, (b) through 
modern franchise provisions, and (c) through 
assumption of outright municipal responsi- 
bility for proper utility rates. But its attain- 
ability will require much more clear-seeing 
of what is involved and what is necessary for 
the welfare and progress of the communities 
than appears immediately on the horizon 
of municipal policies, objectives, and _ pro- 
grams. The purpose of this survey, in the 
face of the current utility-rate emergencies, 
has been to focus attention on this badly 
neglected area of municipal responsibility 
for public welfare, and to indicate what can 
practically be done for general community 
progress, with equal fairness to consumers 
and investors. 


Current Municipal Problems 





Arrangement and Use of Council 
Meeting Rooms 


HE city councils of several cities are re- 

modeling their meeting rooms. To se- 
cure information on the layout and use of 
council chambers the International City 
Managers’ Association recently sent an in- 
quiry to the city managers of 20 cities with 
populations of more than 100,000. The re- 
plies received, summarized briefly in this 
article, will be of interest to city councils 
and managers. 

Size of Council. Three-fourths of the cities 
have nine councilmen, the range being five 
to nine (see table below). 

Size of Council Chamber. The floor area of 
the meeting room ranges from 1,027 square 
feet in Norfolk to 4,128 square feet in Roch- 
ester, the average for the 20 cities being 
1,957 square feet. The floor area of the coun- 
cil chambers in four cities is 2,500 square 
feet or more and eight cities have 1,500 


square feet or less of area (see table). The 
floor area shown in the table includes a 
balcony in Oakland (846 square feet), and 
an adjoining room in San Diego (750 square 
feet) which can be used for overflow. Cin- 
cinnati, Cambridge, and Lowell also have 
galleries. 

How Councilmen Are Seated. When the coun- 
cil meets in regular session the members are 
seated at a single oblong, semi-circle, or T- 
shaped table in nine cities, at individual 
desks or tables in 10 cities, and in a semi- 
circle without either tables or desks in one 
city (Sacramento). Councilmen are seated 
behind a semi-circular or square table fac- 
ing the audience in Charlotte, Dallas, Hart- 
ford, Norfolk, and Wichita. In Fort Worth, 
Long Beach, and San Diego the councilmen 
and other officials are seated around an ob- 
long table, and Oklahoma City has two 
tables with four councilmen at each table. 
Oakland has two councilmen at each of four 
desks, and in Cincinnati, Flint, and Lowell 
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councilmen are seated at individual desks 
placed close together in U-shaped fashion 
with the councilmen’s backs to the audience. 
Other cities where councilmen have individ- 
ual desks or tables are Cambridge, Grand 
Rapids, Kansas City, Richmond, Rochester, 
and Yonkers. 

The city manager, and usually the city 
attorney and city clerk, are seated at the 
council table near the mayor in Charlotte, 
Dallas, Hartford, Norfolk, San Diego, and 
Wichita. In several cities the city manager 
sits at a separate desk or table, often with 
the mayor and city clerk, as in Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Kansas City, Long Beach, Oakland, 
Oklahoma City, and Rochester. 

In Cincinnati the councilmen are seated 
at individual desks arranged in U-shape with 
the open end of the U facing a raised plat- 
form on which the mayor, council-clerk, and 
assistant council-clerk are seated. The city 
manager occupies a position at the other 
end of the U directly facing the mayor. A 
somewhat similar arrangement is found in 
Cambridge, Lowell, Rochester, and Flint. 
In cities where councilmen are seated be- 
hind a U-shaped table the mayor usually is 
seated directly in the center with councilmen 
on either side and with the city manager, 
clerk, and attorney either near the mayor or 
at the far end of the table, as in Charlotte, 
Dallas, Hartford, Oklahoma City, and Nor- 
folk. 

Tables for the press generally are off to 
one side of the council table as in Charlotte, 
Dallas, Flint, Long Beach, Oakland, Roch- 
ester, and Wichita, while in Norfolk seats for 
the press are provided at a table near the 
city manager, and in Cincinnati the press 
table is at the open end of the U between the 
councilmen and the mayor with the men of 
the press facing the councilmen. 

Councilmen are seated on a raised plat- 
form in the council chambers of Charlotte, 
Sacramento, San Diego, and Wichita. In 
the other 16 cities councilmen are seated on 
the same floor level as the citizens. In several 
Cities, however, the mayor is seated at a desk 
on a platform eight to 12 inches above the 
council floor, as in Cambridge, Cincinnati, 
Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Long Beach, 
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Oakland, Oklahoma City, and Richmond. 
In addition to the mayor, the city manager, 
clerk, and secretary are seated on the raised 
platform in Oklahoma City, the city clerk 


SELECTED DATA ON CouncIL MEETING Rooms 
IN 20 CiTIEs 











Pop. No. of Floor No. of 

City (000 Coun- | Area Seats 
' omit- _cil- ~—inSquare for Cit- 

ted) men Feet izens 

Cambridge, Mass.... 111 9 1,992 182 
Charlotte, N.C....... 101 7 1,081 75 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 456 9 1,716 187 
Dating, TeX......06 6. 295 9 1,200 100 
Flint, Mich.......... 152 9 1,500 60 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 178 9 1,350 100 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 164 7 2,107 225 
Hartford, Conn...... 166 9 1,890 80 
Kansas City, Mo..... 399 9 3,232 240 
Long Beach, Calif.... 164 9 2,496 185 
Lowell, Mass........ 101 9 1,369 125 
Norfolk, Va......... 144 5 1,027 120 
Oakland, Calif....... 302 9 3,087 201 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 204 8 2,064 207 
Richmond, Va....... 193 9 2,400 136 
Rochester, N.Y...... 325 9 4,128 325 
Sacramento, Calif.... 106 9 1,673 110 
San Diego, Calif..... 203 7 1,400 130 
Wichita, Kan........ 115 9 1,220 112 
Yonkers, N.Y........ 143 7 2,200 155 





and city attorney in Grand Rapids, and the 
city clerk in Cambridge, Cincinnati, and 
Long Beach. 

A railing or other obstruction between 
the place where the council sits and where 
citizens are seated is found in 18 of the 20 
cities, Norfolk and Wichita being the only 
council chambers not so equipped. This 
railing varies from a substantial “‘fence”’ in 
some cities to a plush-covered chain at- 
tached to movable posts in other cities. 

Seats for Citizens. Council chambers in the 
20 cities contain an average of 153 seats for 
citizens, ranging from 60 in Flint to 325 in 
Rochester (see table). The balcony in the 
Cincinnati chamber contains 87 of the 187 
seats shown in the table, in Cambridge 90 
seats, and in Lowell 75 seats. In San Diego 50 
persons can be seated in an adjoining room 
separated from the council chamber by a 
folding partition. Three of the cities provide 
seats for less than 100 citizens, 12 for 100 to 
200 visitors, and five for more than 200. 

Loud Speaker Equipment. Seven of the 20 
cities have some kind of amplifying system 
in the council chamber. The council cham- 
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ber is equipped with a public address system 
with individual microphone for each council 
member, city manager, and city attorney in 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Long Beach, Oak- 
land, San Diego, and Wichita. In Cincinnati 
and Kansas City a microphone is available 
at the railing for use by any citizen being 
heard by the council. Yonkers has a loud 
speaker for the mayor and the city clerk. 
Norfolk has used a wire recorder and ampli- 
fying system at special hearings on matters 
of particular importance to the public but 
such equipment is not used regularly. Wichi- 
ta uses a wire recorder at council meetings. 

Other Uses of Council Meeting Room. The 
council room in 17 cities is used for commit- 
tee hearings and meetings of various boards 
and in some cities is open for public meet- 
ings. The city planning commission or zon- 
ing board holds hearings in council cham- 
bers in Dallas, Fort Worth, Grand Rapids, 
Kansas City, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, 
Sacramento, San Diego, anc’ Wichita. These 
cities also use the council chamber for other 
official committee or board meetings. Em- 
ployee organizations hold occasional meet- 
ings in the council room in San Diego and 
Wichita, while staff meetings often are held 
in the council room in Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Among the cities which make the 
council meeting room available for various 
civic meetings are Cambridge, Grand Rap- 
ids, Oklahoma City, and Sacramento. In 
Flint several municipal offices make regular 
use of the council chamber, and in Hartford 
the council chamber is used as a City court 
for civ | suits. The three cities which make no 
other regular use of the council room are 
Oakland, Richmond, and Rochester. 

Offices Adjacent to Council Room. The offices 
of the city clerk are adjacent to the council 
room in Charlotte, Sacramento, San Diego, 
Rochester, and Richmond. The mayor’s 
office is near the council chamber in Sacra- 
mento, Long Beach, and Oklahoma City. 
The city manager and his staff havé offices 
near the council chamber in Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Long Beach, and Oklahoma City. 
Other offices near the council chamber are: 
conference room in Oklahoma City; revenue 
commissioner and delinquent tax collector 
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in Norfolk; commissioner of safety and city 
architect in Yonkers; a council conference 
room and cloakroom in Kansas City, other 
offices on the same floor being department 
of research and information and the citizens’ 
planning council; a council conference 
room and office for the press in Long Beach; 
council ante room in Oakland; city court 
and judges’ offices in Hartford; building in- 
spection office in Wichita; a committee 
room, cloakroom, and messenger’s office in 
Lowell; offices of the finance, planning, law, 
land board, and retirement board in Flint; 
and city council committee room and city 
attorney’s office in Grand Rapids. 

Suggestions for Remodeling Council Meeting 
Room. City officials were requested to indi- 
cate what changes would be made if the 
council meeting room were remodeled or 
relocated. Charlotte, Dallas, and Kansas 
City would provide larger seating capacity 
for the public. In Kansas City, where the 
council chamber is on the 26th floor, the 
meeting room would be put on the second 
floor to make it more convenient for the pub- 
lic without using elevators. Hartford would 
provide better lighting and acoustics, Oak- 
land better acoustics, Fort Worth air-con- 
ditioning, and Long Beach enlarged facili- 
ties. 

The Sacramento chamber was remodeled 
in 1940 and is now “‘very satisfactory.” 
Other cities which reported that no changes 
would be made if the meeting room were 
remodeled include Grand Rapids, Lowell, 
Oklahoma City, and San Diego. Richmond 
is currently studying the council room lay- 
out and has employed a competent architect 
to do the job, and in Cambridge the mana- 
ger believes that the council chamber should 
be entirely redesigned. 

Conclusion. The council meeting room 
should be attractive and dignified. It prob- 
ably should be on the first or second floor of 
the city hall so it can be easily reached by 
the public without using elevators. Council- 
men seated back of a semi-circular table can 
readily see each other and also the citizens 
who may attend the meeting. Council busi- 
ness perhaps can be more readily expedited 
if the mayor is seated at the center of the 
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table and is flanked by the city manager, 
city clerk, and city attorney. The press table 
should be off to one side but near enough so 
that the councilmen can be heard. The 
meeting room should have good acoustics 
or be equipped with an amplifying system. 
The meeting room usually is well suited for 
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public hearings and meetings of official 
boards and committees, staff meetings, and 
employee group meetings. The city clerk’s 
offices might well be located near the coun- 
cil chamber and also the office of the city 
manager, especially if the council meeting 
room is used for staff meeting purposes. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Report to the People 


During the past month general annual 
municipal reports have been received from 
22 municipalities: Palo Alto, California; 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Waycross, Geor- 
gia; Wichita, Kansas; Mount Desert, Maine; 
Westminster, Maryland; Albert Lea and 
Columbia Heights, Minnesota; Teaneck, 
New Jersey; Minot, North Dakota; Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Bellows Falls, Hartford, 
Ludlow, Middlebury, Randolph, Rocking- 
ham, and St. Johnsbury, Vermont; Fred- 
ericksburg, Henrico County, and Norfolk, 
Virginia; and Beloit, Wisconsin. The re- 
ports of Bloomsburg, Columbia Heights, and 
Henrico County are stencil-duplicated while 
those of Grand Junction and Wichita were 
published in local newspapers, and Beloit’s 
newspaper-style report was issued by the 
city. Most of the other reports are 6 X 9 
inches in size and are letter-press printed. 

The front cover of the Albert Lea report 
shows some maps from the master city plan 
and each of the 24 pages contains one or 
more charts, pictures, or tables. Bloomsburg 
issued its first annual report with the aid of 
students in the art and commercial depart- 
ments of the local high school. The position 
of town coordinator was created last year. 
The Henrico County report is an excellent 
example of what can be done with mimeo- 
graphed reports. The Minot report closes 
with a discussion of municipal costs and a 
section entitled ‘Looking Ahead.” Tea- 
neck’s 48-page booklet entitled Your Town 
contains many excellent photographs; copies 
of the report were distributed to every home 


by letter carriers working on their own time. 
The Wichita report was published as eight- 
page supplements in two Sunday news- 
papers on February 27, following a plan 
inaugurated Jast year. The supplements 
carry different news stories, photographs, 
charts, and cartoons. One supplement is en- 
titled “Forward with Wichita in 1948” and 
the other ‘‘Wichita: 1948—Progress in Sil- 
houette.” 

The Norfolk report, entitled The Norfolk 
Story, begins with a brief summary of 30 
years of council-manager government in 
that city. This 32-page report printed in 
size 84 X 102 inches contains numerous 
bleed photographs with articles written in 
newspaper style. Unique features include an 
illustrated page explaining why the cost of 
government is higher, and another page is 
devoted to the question “Did You Get Your 
Money’s Worth?” The last few pages are de- 
voted to showing how the tax dollar was 
spent and list some city problems for 1949. 


Good Neighbors 


Winfield, Kansas (population 9,506), re- 
cently carried a full-page advertisement in a 
local newspaper which devoted the opposite 
page to stories about municipal activities 
during 1948. Carried in a special “good 
neighbor edition” of the paper the ad contains 
23 photographs illustrating as many munici- 
pal activities together with an illustrated or- 
ganization chart. The ad carries the head- 
ing: “If We Can Be Of Service To Our 
Neighbors Feel Free To Call On Us—The 
Latchstring Is Always Out.” 
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In Teaneck, New Jersey, a public rela- 
tions consultant with offices in New York 
City, together with other advertising and 
public relations specialists who live in Tea- 
neck, has volunteered to handle the public 
relations work of the township government. 
These specialists do not receive any com- 
pensation from the township, but $1,500 
has been put into the budget to pay for nec- 
essary supplies, materials, and other ex- 
penses. Perhaps other municipalities have 
public relations experts among their citi- 
zens, but how long will their enthusiasm for 
contributing time and effort to the city’s 
_ public relations problem last? 


More Tax Leaflets 


Three more cities have issued special 
leaflets or folders for enclosing with tax 
bills: Hartford and Manchester, Connecti- 
cut, and Tillamook City, Oregon. The two- 
color illustrated Hartford folder shows how 
the city budget has increased since 1941 and 
the sources of funds for the 1949 budget. The 
artwork on the pamphlet was done by 
health department employees and the print- 
ing by the offset process. The eight-page 
Manchester folder contains charts and 
tables showing how the tax dollar is spent, 
and it compares the cost of public services 
with the prices of well-known commodities. 
The eight-page folder of Tillamook City 
contains an organization chart and tables 
showing where the money comes from, how 
it will be spent, and the taxes levied on the 
average home. The folder has been dis- 
tributed through the various service clubs, 
schools, and chamber of commerce, and also 
mailed out with notices of delinquent park- 
ing tickets. 


Public Relations Abroad 


In Great Britain the National Association 
of Local Government Officers in 1945 pub- 
lished a report, entitled Relations Between 
Local Government and the Community, which 
exerted a profound influence throughout the 
public service, and which has been the basis 
upon which many local governments founded 
their public relations policy. 
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In 1948 the Association began publica- 
tion of a quarterly bulletin Progress which 
not only reports the expanding PR activities 
in cities but also is a reference book on media 
such as films, filmstrips, and so on. The lat- 
est issue Contains articles on the use of films 
and exhibits in public reporting, methods of 
making information available to the press, 
and a list of books for young people about 
local government and civics. 

Largely through the informal meeting to- 
gether of municipal public relations officers, 
an Institute of Public Relations was estab- 
lished early in 1948. Covering the PR field 
in commerce, industry, and the professions, 
as well as local and central government, the 
Institute has inaugurated a quarterly jour- 
nal, The Journal of the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, and has an extensive program of 
talks, discussions, and debates. The local 
government group of the Institute is also 
organizing a technical week-end school of 
public relations, the first of its kind ever to 
be held in Great Britain. 


Information Bureau 


West Palm Beach, Florida, has created a 
public information bureau composed of five 
members, four of whom are appointed by 
the mayor subject to the approval of the city 
commission with nominations for two posts 
submitted by the president of the local 
chamber of commerce, and these four mem- 
bers select the fifth member. The city man- 
ager is required to attend all the meetings 
of the information bureau but has no vote. 
Members of the commission serve without 
compensation. The activities of the bureau 
are limited chiefly to “disseminating the re- 
sort and other advantages of the city.” 


Servant of the People 


Arlington County, Virginia, has issued a 
Handbook of Information for Employees which 
was distributed to employees at the same 
time that a new position classification and 
pay plan was made effective. In a foreword 
to this brief pamphlet County Manager 
A. T. Lundberg states in part: ‘This hand- 
book is for you. It is hoped it will give you a 
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fuller understanding of your responsibilities, 
your opportunities, and your privileges as an 
employee of Arlington County. Your job 
first and last is one of public service. How 
well you conduct yourself as a representative 
of the county will determine your value to 
the county. In all contacts with the public 
by letter, telephone, or in person you must 
be courteous, helpful, and sometimes for- 
bearing... .” 


City Officials On the Air 


Pontiac, Michigan, sponsors a weekly 
radio broadcast to inform citizens on such 
municipal activities as garbage collection, 
personnel rules for city employees, water 
supply, fire protection, police work and the 
child, and the selection of a police chief. It is 
a 15-minute question-and-answer session 
with different officials on the air each week. 
The questions are prepared by Robert O. 
Wright, administrative assistant to the city 
manager, who also coaches each participant. 
No answers are written down. The two 
officials who appear on each program may 
break in on each other to help create a dis- 
cussion atmosphere. The program includes 
a one-minute news summary of the city com- 
mission meeting held the previous evening. 

Cities generally can get free radio time by 
asking for it. A 15-minute spot once or twice 
a week is enough. Preparation of copy for 
radio broadcasts requires a great deal of 
time and calls for a special technique. From 
six to eight hours are required to prepare the 
Pontiac program; a prepared script would 
require 20 hours or more work. Releases sent 
to radio stations call for a different technique 
of writing than is used for regular press 
releases. City officials should be acquainted 
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with the news editors of local radio stations 
and ask them how releases should be pre- 
pared. 

Some good publications on radio pub- 
licity are: Radio News Writing and Editing, 
by Carl Warren (Harpers, 1947); Handbook 
of Broadcasting, by Waldo Abbot (McGraw- 
Hill, 1941); News On the Air, by Paul White 
(Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1947); Pro- 
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“* , . And then this 
. called me a 


POLICE OFFICER TO JUDGE: 
character insults me, your honor. . 
‘servant of the people’... 


duction and Direction of Radio Programs, by 
John S. Carlile (Prentice-Hall, 1939); and 
Radio: How, When, and Why To Use It, by 
Beatrice K. Tolleris (National Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22 Street, New York, 
1946). 











Parking Meter Revenues Average 
$75 Per Year 


ECENT nationwide surveys of parking 
meter usage show that both large and 
small cities continue to install these regulat- 
ing devices. Referendums on this question in 
two cities recently resulted in the voters of 
Pasadena, California, with 39 per cent of 
the eligible voters going to the polls, turning 
down a proposal for the installation of me- 
ters, while Kalamazoo, Michigan, voters ap- 
proved a similar proposal by a heavy ma- 
jority. 

A survey of parking meter usage in 62 
cities over 100,000, recently made by the 
city purchasing agent of Chicago in cooper- 
ation with the National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, indicated an annual in- 
come per meter of $74.31, or $6.19 per 
month. Cities reporting an average annual 
income per meter in excess of $100 included 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Providence, Dayton, 
Long Beach, Chattanooga, Canton (Ohio), 
and South Bend (Indiana). Cities which re- 
ported an income of $90 to $100 per meter 
per year were Seattle, Columbus (Ohio), 
Richmond, Miami, Flint, Norfolk, Tulsa, 
Wichita, Sacramento, and Charlotte. Main- 
tenance costs reported by 33 cities, includ- 
ing labor, repairs, and collections, averaged 
$6.99 per meter per year, or nearly 10 per 
cent of the revenue. One-third of the 62 
cities had paid cash for their meters. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the meters in use in the 62 
cities are of the automatic type and 42 per 
cent of the manual type. 

Information supplied by municipal offi- 
cials for use in the 1949 Municipal Year Book 
shows that with nearly all of the municipali- 
ties over 5,000 reporting, approximately 
1,100 cities now have parking meters in 
operation, 188 of these cities having in- 
stalled meters in 1948. Eighty-four per cent 
of the cities in 100,000 to 250,000 population 
group and 77 per cent of those in the 50,000 
to 100,000 group have meters in use. The in- 
stallation of meters in Boston and Detroit in 
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1948 brought to seven the number of cities 
of over 500,000 that have installed meters, 
Meter revenues reported by 583 cities over 
10,000 population averaged $6.48 per 
month per meter in September, 1948. 


New Models Issued, Over 200 Cities 
Revise Their Building Codes 


HE specification-type building code is 
on the way out. Building officials pre- 
dict that it will be replaced rapidly with 
performance codes, owing to current nation- 
wide intensive efforts to cut home construc- 
tion costs and at the same time improve the 
structural strength and safety of all build- 
ings through the adoption of modern, uni- 
form building laws which will be up-to-date 
at all times without expensive revision. 
Three model codes are now available, in- 
cluding new editions of two well-known 
codes and a new code prepared by the Build- 
ing Officials Conference of America, Inc. 





(51 East 42nd Street, New York), an or- 
ganization of 350 municipal building offi- | 
cials. One is the National Building Code rec- 
ommended by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters (85 John Street, New York) } 
which is free to municipal officials, and the | 
other is the Uniform Building Code adopted 
by the Pacific Coast Building Officials Con- 
ference (124 West Fourth Street, Los An- 
geles 13. $3.25). The NBFU code, first is- | 
sued in 1905, is now in its sixth edition. The | 
Pacific Coast code was first prepared in 
1927. New briefer editions of both codes also 
have been made available. The Abbreviated 
Edition (free) of the National Building Code 
consists of 45 pages as compared to 258 
pages in the long code, and the Short Form 
($1.50) of the Uniform Building Code con- 
sists of 79 pages as compared to 304 pages in 
the long code. The Building Officials’ docu- 
ment sets up standards for communities up 
to 35,000 population and for structures up 
to 40 feet in height; a separate code for | 
larger cities is now being prepared. 
Thousands of copies of these codes have 
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been distributed nationally to municipal 
officials. They are designed for adoption by 
individual communities with a minimum of 
expense. The National Bureau of Standards, 
on the basis of a recent survey, reports that 
more than 200 cities are now revising their 
building codes. 

The Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has added its weight toward cutting 
expense of code adoption by offering a 
model law to be enacted by state legislatures 
permitting adoption of codes without costly 
advertising. In states with this legislation it 
would only be necessary for the municipality 
to make a few copies of the code available 
for examination and to advertise that fact. 

Fire-resistant construction gets special 
consideration in the codes, and they per- 
mit this to be achieved without exces- 
sive cost. Other cuts in construction cost are 
possible by using either of the new codes be- 
cause they do not arbitrarily name specific 
materials or construction techniques. As long 
as a material or construction method meets 
proven standards of structural strength or 
fire-resistance it can be used. Excessively 
heavy construction with resulting higher 
costs is eliminated in the BOCA code. In- 
stead of 12-inch-thick walls as required by 
many specification codes, the BOCA model 
law says eight inches is enough. 


Prepares Five-Year Capital 
Development Program 


N RICHMOND, Virginia, the city man- 
ager recently asked all department heads 

to submit estimates for a five-year program 
of capital improvements. The new council- 
manager charter which became effective on 
January 1 requires the city planning com- 
mission to prepare and revise annually a 
program of capital improvement projects for 
the ensuing five years and submit it to the 
city manager together with recommenda- 
tions and estimated cost of projects and 
means of financing them as the basis of the 
capital budget to be submitted to the coun- 
cil by the city manager. In preparing its rec- 
ommendations on the capital budget the 
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city planning commission is required by the 
charter to consult with the city manager, 
heads of departments, and interested citi- 
zens and organizations and to hold public 
hearings. 

In his letter of instructions to department 
heads the city manager pointed out that the 
city plan adopted in 1946 contains numer- 
ous recommendations for physical improve- 
ments to be made over a long term of years, 
and that the capital improvement program 
provides an orderly means of carrying out 
the comprehensive plan of the city. Attached 
to the instructions were three forms to be 
used by department heads. The first form 
is a summary sheet on which are listed the 
name and location of each project, total es- 
timated cost, method of financing, years in 
which expenditures are needed, additional 
annual operating costs after completion, 
present status of plans, and remarks. Each 
project is given a priority number which is 
indicated in the first column. The major 
criteria for considering each project in order 
of relative importance are: (1) protection of 
life, (2) maintenance of public health, (3) 
provision of public services, including con- 
venience and comfort, (4) protection of 
property, and (5) reduction in operating 
costs. 

The second form calls for more detailed 
information as to costs and justifications for 
each project entered on the first form. A 
separate sheet is filled out for each project 
and the information includes a description 
of the project and purpose, justification of 
need for the project, relation to other proj- 
ects, detailed estimated costs as to land and 
construction, details as to future burdens re- 
sulting from the project, income from the 
project, estimated construction period, de- 
tails with regard to plans and specifications, 
proposed manner of construction, year rec- 
ommended for construction, and method of 
financing suggested. 

Department heads are requested to list on 
a third form partially completed projects 
and reserve projects for construction after 
June 30, 1954. On this form would be shown 
the balance of funds needed after that date 
for each project under way at that time or 
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to be begun after that date, that is within 
the five or 10 years following June 30, 1954. 


City Asks Employees 
What They Want 


N TYLER, Texas (population 28,279), 
City Manager Bill N. Taylor recently 
asked the 350 city employees to indicate in 
the order of relative importance on a list of 
18 items the 10 which they considered most 
important to them, placing the figure 1 after 
the most important item and so on down 
until 10 items had been indicated. The sur- 
vey revealed that the factors employees are 
most concerned about in order of impor- 
tance are: (1) wages, (2) retirement system 
with city sharing the cost, (3) vacation and 
sick-leave privileges, (4) job security, (5) co- 
operation of fellow employees, (6) group life 
and hospital insurance with the city sharing 
the cost, (7) equal opportunity for promo- 
tion, (8) opportunity to learn and under- 
stand the job of employee’s whole depart- 
ment, (9) good working conditions, and (10) 
reward or credit for work well done. Em- 
ployees over 50 years of age and those who 
have been with the city 10 years or more 
put a retirement system in first and wages 
in fourth and third places respectively. Em- 
ployees under 30 years of age put vacation 
and sick-leave privileges at the top of the 
list with wages second and job security third. 
The results of the survey have been pub- 
lished in a report entitled What Do Our Em- 
ployees Want? a 26-page pamphlet prepared 
by Mr. Taylor and published by the city. 
In his report Mr. Taylor states in part: 


We are attempting to improve our working con- 
ditions primarily because it is “‘good business’’ to do 
so. The better we can pay our people, the more se- 
curity we can offer them, the more interesting we 
can make their work, the better we can attract and 
keep the highest class of personnel, and the more 
likely we are to succeed in deserving the continued 
support of the public whom we serve. In seeking to 
improve our working conditions, we want the bene- 
fit of the workers’ suggestions and advice. 

Neither sugar-coated lip service nor magic words, 
no matter how cleverly compounded in public rela- 
tions communications, but realistic actions and hu- 
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manistic deeds are necessary. The establishment of a 
basic relationship between employer and employees 
on the firm foundation of cooperation and mutual 
understanding will be a tremendous advantage to all 
concerned. A liberal and enlightened labor policy is 
(1) the best insurance against lagging output, and 
(2) provides the most stimulating tonic for increased 
efficiency in operation. 

This is a statement of the city of Tyler’s job policy 
as it applies to everyone in the organization from top 
to bottom. The city administration will seek in every 
feasible way to make employment with the city 
more pleasant, more attractive, and more interesting 
than it has ever been before. We will attempt in 
every way that is consistent with community inter- 
est and good public policy to establish employee 
benefit plans and increase the security of our people. 
We will make a conscientious endeavor to provide 
our employees with clean, healthful, pleasant, and 
comfortable working conditions. And in such a pro- 
gram of job improvement, we will earnestly solicit 
the cooperation and support of every individual in 
the organization. 


City Adopts First Long-Term 
Capital Budget 


N BUFFALO, New York, the city coun- 
cil recently approved a capital improve- 
ment budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 in 
the amount of $5,211,522, the first long- 
term capital budget adopted by the city. It 
includes 33 separate projects involving al- 
most every municipal service, the smallest 
item being $4,872 for the forestry division 
and the largest $900,000 for a bridge. At the 
time of approving the capital budget the 
council adopted a policy which provides: 
(1) No bonds are to be issued until a project 
is ready to be undertaken. The department 
must transmit requisition to the capital ex- 
penditures committee showing that the 
project is ready and the exact nature of work 
to be done. (2) The capital expenditures 
committee is directed to inspect the progress 
of each project and report to the city council. 
(3) A certificate of compliance must be sent 
to the committee by each department head 
showing the completion of the project in ac- 
cordance with the original requisition. (4) 
No project in the program may be used as a 
means of adding new employees to the regu- 
lar city payroll. The program for 1949-50 is 
the first year in a 10-year capital budget. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budgets 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities—dropped from 170.9 on January 15, 
1949, to 169.0 on February 15, 1949, which is .9 
per cent higher than one year ago (1935 = 100). 
The index is 71.4 per cent above the August, 
1939, level. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index for March, 1949, was 228.24 as compared 
with 213.24 in March, 1948, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four component 
parts—steel, lumber, cement, and common la- 
bor—and is designed to measure the movement 
of construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction or 


to a particular locality, and it should not be used 
to measure building cost trends because since 
1923 common labor wages have increased more 
than skilled wages. Moreover, this index does not 
correct for labor productivity, excessive over- 
time, or costs during abnormal periods. The ENR 
building cost index for March, 1949, was 190.54 
as compared with 180.67 for March, 1948 
(1926 = 100), and the ENR index of the 1949 
dollar volume of construction through February, 
1949, averaged 255.78, 67.65 per cent above the 
average index for the first two months of 1948. 


Per Cent 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.17 March 
17, 1949, as compared with 2.21 on February 17, 
1949. (Note: This index averages bond yields of 
20 large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices. ) 


Number of 
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Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,330 in January, 1949, which was 8 per 
cent more than in January, 1948, and 5 per cent 
less than in January, 1947. 
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What American Cities Are Doing® 


Cities’ Relief Rolls Rise 


ENERAL relief caseloads increased 9 per 
cent from January 1 to March 1 in a repre- 
sentative group of 15 major cities, as compared 
with an increase of 5.6 per cent during the first 
two months of 1948 in the same cities, according 
to a recent survey by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. General relief caseloads do not 
reflect all unemployment because many newly 
jobless are drawing unemployment compensation 
and are not on general assistance rolls. As more 
people exhaust their unemployment insurance 
benefits, there will be no alternative but for them 
to turn to public assistance for aid, says the Asso- 
ciation. Cities with caseload increases of more 
than 10 per cent in the first two months of 1949 
are: Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. General assist- 
ance means relief to the indigent, as distinguished 
from the three major categories of federal 
aid given under the Social Security program— 
aid to dependent, to the aged, and to the blind. 
Relief costs are borne by state and local govern- 
ments in a majority of the states while in 16 states 
the burden is borne entirely by localities. Dayton, 
Ohio (not covered in the 15-city sample), revived 
its work-relief program last December 1 and on 
March 1 a total of 412 men were on the work- 
relief rolls. 


Low-Rent Housing Needed 


A recent survey of several cities by the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials shows the 
continued need for low-rental and low-priced 
housing. Pittsburgh and Allegheny county were 
short an estimated 51,000 housing units as of 
January, 1949. This figure was arrived at on the 
basis of the number of families living in the area, 
the number of substandard units that should be 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Govern- 
ment Research Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


removed and replaced, and the absence of a 4 per 
cent vacancy reserve. The 14,000 families in Al- 
legheny county that were willing to buy or rent 
were about equally divided. The majority want- 
ing to buy were interested in homes priced at 
$10,000 or under while those wanting to rent 
specified desired rentals of between $65 and $80 a 
month. Less than 1.5 per cent of the families were 
in the market for rental housing at or above $80. 
In Benton Harbor, Michigan, a survey of veter- 
ans housing conditions showed that an estimated 
300 new housing units were needed, with about 
100 for sale and about 200 for rent at approxi- 
mately $40 per month. In Seattle some 44,000 
families—about 22 per cent of all families in the 
metropolitan area—will be in the market for ‘an- 
other place to live during the next three years. 
Only 6 per cent, about 12,000 families, said they 
want to rent while 16 per cent are desirous of 
buying. Average rental specified was $50 while 
the average price prospective home owners were 
prepared to pay was $8,443. 


Regulating Television Aerials 


Among the cities that plan to adopt regula- 
tions for television aerials are Miami, Florida; 
Petaluma, California; and Jackson and Muske- 
gon Heights, Michigan. Miami would limit the 
height for poles to 12 feet and require that they be 
able to withstand wind up to 200 miles an hour. 
The proposed code calls for permits and city in- 
spection when the aerials are installed. Several 
Massachusetts cities already have adopted regu- 
lations covering the construction of the antenna 
mast, prohibiting guy-wires less than eight feet 
above the roof, and relating to transmission lines, 
lightning arresters, grounding conductor, and 
wires. Some good suggestions for municipal regu- 
lations are contained in a recent bulletin by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters entitled 
Television Installations (No. 275) available on re- 
quest (85 John Street, New York). The board is 
not particularly concerned about any added fire 
hazard due to these aerials but feels that there is 
some hazard from improperly supported aerials 
falling either across live wires or hitting persons 
on the ground. 

The National Fire Protection Association in 
the July, 1948, issue of its Quarterly reported that 
antenna masts vary in height from five to 40 feet 
above the roofline of buildings, that any high 
metal structure of this type is a likely target for 
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lightning with possible danger of lightning dam- 
age or fire in the building, and that improperly 
supported masts might fall during windstorms 
and possibly come into contact with overhead 
electrical power wires. City officials have ex- 
pressed the fear that aerials might collapse in the 
event of a fire or windstorm and result in injury 
to persons or property damage and interfere with 
fire-fighting operations. A committee is now con- 
sidering changes in article 810 of the National 
Electrical Code which is a guide in this field. 


Recent City Finance News 


Milwaukee recently increased the pay rate of 
motorcycle policemen by $10 a month as a dif- 
ferential between this group of employees and 
other policemen on the basis that motorcycle 
policemen have four times more accidents per 
month than other policemen, that they have to 
replace their uniforms more frequently, and that 
most life insurance companies require them to 
pay higher rates. The city also found that a num- 
ber of other large cities make some distinction in 
pay rates for this group of policemen. . . . Dallas, 
Texas, recently sold $3,900,000 general obliga- 
tion bonds with average maturity of 103 years 
at a net interest cost of 1.92049 per cent... . 
Charlotte, North Carolina, recently installed a 
drop-box for persons who want to pay city bills 
with exact change or check after office hours. The 
method used is similar to that employed by banks 
for night deposits. Also located on the outside of 
the building is a container holding envelopes, 
pencil, and a shelf for writing. . . . Kansas City, 
Missouri, recently sold $453,000 serial sewer 
bonds with final maturity date 1969 at a net in- 
terest cost of 1.5218 per cent. A tabulation of all 
bids received was photostated and copies sent to 
all firms that submitted bids. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Beaufort, South Carolina, has adopted a gross 
receipts business license ordinance which con- 
tains detailed rates for each class of business. For 
example, retail grocers pay $10 per year on gross 
sales not exceeding $5,000, $15 per year for 
gross sales from $5,000 to $10,000, $20 on gross 
sales from $10,000 to $20,000, and 60 cents for 
each additional $1,000 of gross sales in excess of 
$20,000. .. . Newton, Kansas, has levied a li- 
cense tax of $50 for a minimum period of one 
week for carnivals, plus a fee of $1 for each paid 
attraction or concession; a license tax of $100 per 
day for circuses; and new license fees for cigarette 
vending machines and skating rinks. . . . Baker, 


Oregon, has adopted a sewer charge with a flat 
rate of 50 cents for each water meter, which is 
expected to raise nearly $17,000 a year.... 
Tampa, Florida, has recently adopted a sewer 
service charge equal to users’ monthly water bills, 
subject however to deductions for lawn sprinkling 
and other nonsewer uses. . . . In New York State 
the chambers of commerce of Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Syracuse, in a recent report entitled Sound 
Tax Policy for New York Cities, recommend that 
the sales tax be set aside as a matter of state policy 
for local government adoption and exclusive use. 
It is recommended that a retail sales tax be adopt- 
ed in preference to a gross receipts business tax 
and that the sales tax should be enacted on a 
county-wide basis. . . . Every city in Oregon re- 
cently received from the state government $4.459 
per capita as the city’s share of 1948 state high- 
way revenues for use in constructing, repairing, 
or maintaining city streets. Lynchburg, Virginia, 
recently adopted a tax of one cent on each 10 
cigarettes or fraction thereof and only licensed 
dealers are permitted to sell cigarettes. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has recently doubled most of its 
flat-rate license fees, and Corona, California, has 
doubled its one-half of 1 per cent sales tax while 
Colton, California has cut its 1 per cent sales tax 
by half. In Roanoke, Virginia, a local court re- 
cently upheld the validity of 5 per cent tax on 
transient rooms and sales of flowers by florists. 
Another newly adopted tax is a two-cent tax on 
each package of cigarettes against which the re- 
tail tobacco dealers have filed suit. The cigarette 
tax is estimated to yield $150,000 a year and the 
hotel room and floral design taxes $50,000 a year. 


Checks Work Done Against Budget 

Wayne, Michigan (4,223), has issued a 22- 
page semi-annual budget report which shows for 
each municipal activity the number of work units 
and manhours budgeted for the year and for the 
six-months period and also of the dollar amounts 
budgeted and the amount spent during the six 
months. The number of curbmiles of machine 
street sweeping budgeted for the year, for ex- 
ample, was 1,211 and the number of manhours 
795. The number of units actually completed dur- 
ing the first six months was 598 curbmiles and 
217 manhours, and the amount expended for 
this work was $1,415 while the amount budgeted 
for the entire year was $3,372. The report also 
compares appropriations and disbursements by 
activity classifications and shows the balance and 
percentage of the total available at the end of 
the six months. Anticipated revenues and actual 
receipts also are shown. 
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Crime Continues Upward Trend 


The total volume of crime in the United States 
in 1948 was 1.3 per cent above the 1947 figures. 
The rise in urban areas amounted to 0.3 per cent 
while the rural figures were up 4.3 per cent. Ag- 
gravated assaults in 2,166 cities increased 4.7 per 
cent, larcenies 2.3 per cent, and burglaries 0.8 per 
cent. Decreases in city crime figures were as fol- 
lows: murder 2.1 per cent, negligent manslaugh- 
ter 7.7 per cent, rape 2.3 per cent, robbery 5.8 
per cent, and auto theft 8.8 per cent. In compari- 
son with prewar crime, however, only negligent 
manslaughters and auto thefts have declined to 
points below the prewar average. Aggravated as- 
saults and rapes in all cities over 25,000 reached 
peaks in 1948 of 68.7 and 49.9 per cent, respec- 
tively, over the prewar averages, and larceny, 
while declining during the war years, more re- 
cently has shown increases and for 1948 was 4.6 
per cent in excess of the prewar average. This 
summary information together with detailed in- 
formation on the number of offenses known to the 
police for each city over 25,000 population is con- 
tained in the FBI Uniform Crime Reports, annual 
bulletin for 1948, dated January, 1949. 


Large Cities Permit Curb Loading 


More than three-fourths of the cities over 
50,000 population authorize loading zones, while 
only 53 per cent of the cities with populations of 
from 10,000 to 25,000 permit curb loading zones, 
according to detailed information which will ap- 
pear in the 1949 Municipal Year Book to be issued 
in June. Eighteen cities charge application fees 
for the privilege ranging from $4 in Baltimore to 
$70 in Minneapolis. Annual fees are charged by 
45 cities varying from $1 in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
and Fort Worth to $180 in Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, and Peoria, Illinois. Other cities with park- 
ing meters set the annual loading zone fee at the 
amount of revenue that a meter is expected to 
collect. Only 16 per cent of the cities surveyed 
allow merchants to have street loading zones if 
they have off-street or alley loading facilities. 
Nearly 44 per cent of the reporting cities restrict 
the use of the loading zones to certain hours. 


Movie on Sanitary Land Fill 


A new motion picture on sanitary land fills, 
prepared by the United States Public Health 
Service, is available to municipal officials for 30- 
day loan without charge. The movie shows the 
advantages and techniques of garbage and waste 
disposal by means of the sanitary land-fill meth- 
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od. It is especially useful not only in selling the 
city council of the advantages of this method but 
also in training public works department per- 
sonnel in how best to operate this method of 
waste disposal. This 16 mm. movie is available 
either in black and white or in color and requires 
18 minutes for showing. Municipal officials may 
make arrangements through state health depart- 
ments for showings of this film, or a loan print of 
the film can be secured on request to the Com- 
municable Disease Center, United States Health 
Service, 605 Volunteer Building, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 


Employees Get Two Newsletters 


In Pontiac, Michigan, the Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Association has begun publication of a 
monthly periodical entitled Tidings which carries 
information about credit union activities, recrea- 
tion news, and personal items. It supplements the 
monthly newsletter issued by the personnel de- 
partment of the city of Pontiac. The latest issue of 
the city newsletter carries items about the new 
annual report of the city, council endorsement of 
social security for municipal employees, informa- 
tion about hospital care, about the opening of the 
golf season, and about the city radio programs. 
In Berkeley, California, the city employees pub- 
lish a periodical entitled The Sounding Board which 
carries information about various municipal ac- 
tivities, personal items, and occasionally an ar- 
ticle signed by the city manager. 


Assessed Valuations Rise 


The upward trend in assessed values of real 
estate is continuing according to the National 
Association of Assessing Officials. The 1949 tenta- 
tive assessed value of real estate in New York 
City is $18,230,305,297, an increase of $645,- 
813,084 over the 1948 figure. However, it is still 
below the all-time high of $19,616,915,000 re- 
corded in 1932. Philadelphia reports a 1949 valu- 
ation of $2,847,655,787, an increase of more 
than $88,000,000 over the 1948 total. Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, which contains the city of 
Louisville, reported an increase of $98,961,180 
in its total assessed valuations for 1948 over the 
1947 figure, reaching a total of $1,082,767,925. 
The assessed valuation of Phoenix, Arizona, in- 
creased over 60 per cent last year, from $101,- 
000,000 to $166,000,000. Last year the assessed 
valuation of the city of St. Louis was increased to 
$1,379,814,846, which is $49,000,000 over the 
1947 level. 
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Charge for Garbage Grinders 


Albany, Oregon (5,654), has adopted an 
ordinance levying a sewer service charge of 75 
cents per month on single-family residences. 
Commercial establishments pay $1 per month for 
the first two fixtures, 50 cents per month for each 
additional three to five fixtures, and 25 cents per 
month for the next six to ten fixtures. Revenues 
will be used for the acquisition, construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of a sewage disposal 
plant, extension of the sewer system, and for re- 
construction when necessary. A permit is required 
for the installation of kitchen garbage grinders 
and 25 cents per garbage grinder is added to the 
householder’s monthly sewer bill. 


City Employees Strike 


In Yonkers, New York, nearly 500 garbage 
collection employees went on strike on March 2 
in protest against the suspension of 18 employees 
who had refused to comply with orders to report 
for work on Sunday unless double pay was guar- 
anteed. Four of the employees had refused to go 
through a musicians’ picket line outside a night 
club to collect garbage. The employees went 
back to work on March 8 with the understanding 
that after a conference between the lawyers rep- 
resenting the city and the unions on the Condon- 
Wadlin law an administrative determination 
would be made as to whether or not the stoppage 
of work was really a strike as defined by that law. 
(The Condon-Wadlin law makes strikes by pub- 
lic employees punishable by loss of their jobs.) 
On March 19 the union was advised that the 
walkout was a strike and that the penalties of the 
Condon-Wadlin law (probation for five years and 
no increase in pay for three years) must be im- 
posed on the reinstated workers. The city has 
promised the workers that it would support legis- 
lation next year to lessen the penalties of the law. 


Holds Open Bidding at Bond Sale 


Racine, Wisconsin, recently received open 
bids on a sale of $250,000 general obligation 
bonds. Representatives of 11 bond firms were 
present at a meeting in the council chamber. 
Rules of the open bidding involved starting the 
interest rate at 14 per cent and allowing the 
bidders to offer a premium to the city for allowing 
them to buy the issue. When the premium be- 
came high enough to cut one-fourth of one per 
cent from the interest rate, bidding began again 
at the new rate. Each bond firm representative 
was allowed three passes, much as in bridge. 
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At the start bids moved rapidly in $25 and $50 
jumps. As the bidding reached a figure high 
enough to drop the interest rate to one and one- 
fourth per cent many firms’ representatives took 
their third pass while others called their com- 
panies to see if they wanted to stay in at the lower 
interest rate. One-half hour after the bids started 
only two firms were left in the game. The pre- 
mium bid reached $355. Time out again was 
called for another telephone call. When bidding 
was resumed the premium edged up until it 
reached and stopped at $400. Effective interest 
rate on the city’s bonds is 1.228 per cent—better 
than the 1.36 per cent on federal government 
bonds as of the date of the sale. 


Settling a Wage Dispute 


In Escanaba, Michigan, a commissioner of the 
state labor mediation board recently aided the 
city manager and city council in settling a wage 
dispute. The city agreed with a local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Employees to 
revise and clarify its civil service rules and make 
copies of the rules available to all city employees 
in pamphlet form. The union accepted this prom- 
ise in place of a written agreement which had 
been requested. It was also agreed that the city 
manager would recommend to the civil service 
commission and the city council a wage increase 
for all city employees who previously were at the 
top of the salary bracket for their positions and 
which would bring such employees to the top of 


their salary range in the budget for the next 
fiscal year. 


Tackle Parking Problems 


Eugene, Oregon, has adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting all-night parking of automobiles on 
city streets; cars cannot be parked for longer than 
two hours between midnight and 5 a.m.... 
Yonkers, New York, recently passed an ordinance 
authorizing the public safety commissioner to re- 
move and store motor vehicles parked or aban- 
doned on public streets during snowstorms, 
floods, fires, or other emergencies. . . . Pittsburgh 
has recently entered into a contract with private 
concerns for the removal of cars illegally parked. 
Car owners will be charged at rates ranging from 
$4 in the downtown section to $7.50 in the out- 
lying areas for towing in passenger cars and up to 
$10 for other vehicles. The charge for the removal 
of wrecked cars will be $7.50 an hour. In the past 
the city has been losing money on the towing 
operations at $3 per car. ... Minneapolis has 
adopted regulations requiring that no vehicle 
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shall park in a truck-loading zone unless it has a 
commercial vehicle license and has printed on the 
body of the vehicle in letters two and one-half 
inches high the name of the person or corpora- 
tion owning and operating the truck... . San 
Diego has provided four-foot parking spaces at 
the curb near street corners in what previously 
were “no standing’? zones for use in parking 
motorcycles and motorscooters. 


City Managers’ Tenure of Office 


Several cities made changes in 1948 that relate 
to the method of selecting the manager or to his 
tenure in office. Ashtabula, Ohio, voted to make 
the city manager elective. In Bend, Oregon, the 
charter was amended to require a popular vote 
every four years on the retention of the incum- 
bent city manager, while San Jose, California, 
voted to keep a charter provision that requires a 
vote every two years upon the retention of the 
manager. In San Mateo County, California, 
however, a charger providing for the election of 
the manager by the people was replaced by a new 
charter providing for appointment by the coun- 
cil. Cities or counties that have managers elected 
by the people are not considered by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association as operating 
under the council-manager plan. 

In Arizona the voters amended the state con- 
stitution to permit council-manager cities to em- 
ploy nonresidents as managers. Phoenix voters 
adopted a similar provision. In New Jersey city 
councils until recently could dismiss the city 
manager only “for cause,” but a new law pro- 
vides that during a three-year trial period the 
manager may be dismissed by a simple majority 
vote. A few cities, such as Phoenix for example, 
amended their charters to enlarge the powers or 
duties of the city manager. 


Sanitary Land Fill Successful 


Winnetka, Illinois, on the basis of two years’ 
experience has found the sanitary-fill method of 
disposal for all refuse to be economical. Because 
of an increase in quantity of refuse, unit costs in 
1948 were approximately 7 per cent below 1947 
figures even though total expenditures were 
higher because of increased costs. The unit cost 
in 1948 was 79.5 cents per ton or 15.9 cents per 
cubic yard. Previous difficulty with maintaining 
truck access to the operating face in wet weather 
was solved by making the fill in two lifts instead 
of one. The first lift is made to the original ground 
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level and is covered with about six inches of 
earth, cinders, or other dry material accumulated 
for the purpose. The first lift is started from the 
permanent access road which forms one end of 
all the trenches, and as the work progresses the 
trucks are backed in over this lift to reach the 
dumping point. Upon completion of this phase, 
which fills the entire trench to ground level, the 
second lift to final grade is started from the far 
end and progresses back to the access road, being 
covered with dirt excavated from the next trench. 
Trucks are thus always operated on the dry sur- 
face of the first lift and assist in its thorough com- 
paction. A shorter sloping space makes it easier 
for the tractor to operate and there is less trouble 
with blowing papers. Also the daily job of cover- 
ing is reduced so that the operator can complete 
his work more quickly after the last load is 
dumped. The dragline, however, is in operation 
only half the time since the trench is not being 
excavated during the first half of the cycle. 


Regulates Off-Street Parking 


Kansas City, Missouri, has recently adopted 
an ordinance regulating privately owned off- 
street parking lots. A license is required but the 
commissioner of licenses cannot issue a license 
until the applicant has supplied detailed informa- 
tion concerning the ownership and operation of 
the lot and the rates to be charged and in addi- 
tion submits a written authorization from the city 
traffic engineer stating the car capacity of the lot 
and indicating that the applicant has complied 
with construction requirements. The ordinance 
provides that appeals from the failure or refusal of 
the traffic engineer to issue such authorization 
may be made to an appeals board composed of 
the public works director, city engineer, and chief 
planning engineer. Construction requirements 
which the traffic engineer shall consider in au- 
thorizing the issuance of a license include: an at- 
tractive wall or handrail on the street side, limit 
of 30-foot width for driveways across sidewalks, 
paved or adequately treated ground surfaces, at 
least two-tenths lumens of light per square foot 
on the paved surfaces of the lots operated during 
hours of darkness, etc. All parking lots must post 
signs giving the name and address of the station, 
hours of operation, and schedule of charges; fur- 
nish the driver with a parking ticket; provide rea- 
sonable protection against fire, property damage, 
and theft of cars or contents; and a vehicle cannot 
be transferred to another station without consent 
of the owner or driver. 
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PuBLIC ORGANIZATION OF ELECTRIC POWER: 
ConpiTIons, PoLicrEs, AND PROGRAM. By 
John Bauer and Peter Costello. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 
March, 1949. 263pp. $4. 


This book presents factual arguments for pub- 
lic ownership of the electric utility business. It 
discusses distortions of the private power systems, 
obstacles to regulation, long-range benefits of 
public power, municipal electric power func- 
tions, public standards and techniques, and plan- 
ning for public power. 


RETHINKING URBAN REDEVELOPMENT. By 
Coleman Woodbury and Frederick A. 
Gutheim. Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
26pp. $1. 

This excellent guide, the first of a series of 
pamphlets to be issued on urban redevelopment, 
contains many useful ideas for forward-looking 
municipal administrators. 


GENERAL 


Book oF STATES; SUPPLEMENT I. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1949. 130pp. 

CurrENT RESEARCH Projects IN PuBLic ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 1948-49. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
39pp. $1. 

FoRECASTS OF POPULATICN AND SCHOOL ENROLL- 
MENT IN THE UniTepD Srates: 1948-1960. 
United States Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. February 14, 1949. 16pp. 

A Manuat oF TownsHiP GOVERNMENT IN MICHI- 
GAN. By Claude R. Tharp. University of Mich- 
igan Press, Ann Arbor. 1948. 142pp. $1. 

MippLe MANAGEMENT; THE JOB OF THE JUNIOR 
ADMINISTRATOR. By Mary Cushing Howard. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York City 16. 1949. 274pp. $3.50. 

NaTionAL Burtpinc CopE; ABBREVIATED Ept- 
TION. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York 7. 1949. Free to public 
officials. 

Tue Pusiic Service AND UNiversity Epuca- 
TION. By Joseph E. McLean. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 1949. 246pp. 
$3.75. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON MunicipAL Gov 
ERNMENT OF NEw JERSEY. The Commission, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton. 1949. 120pp. 

SELECTED RESEARCH Reports. By Charles S. 
Rhyne. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1949. 15pp. $2. 

(1) Unirorm Bumpinc Cope. 304pp. $3.25. 
(2) SHort Form. 79pp. $1.50. Pacific Coast 
Building Officials Conference, 124 West 
Fourth Street, Los Angeles, California. 1949. 


FINANCE 


ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION 1948; PAPERS PRE- 
SENTED AT THE FOURTEENTH NATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE ON ASSESSMENT ADMINISTRATION HELD 
AT MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER 27-30, 
1948. National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
185pp. $3. 

BupGET AND AccouUNTING; A REPORT TO THE 
Concress. U.S. Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 101pp. 35 cents. 

Business License TAX ORDINANCE OF THE CITY 
or Beaurorrt. City Clerk, City Hall, Beaufort, 
South Carolina. 1949. 46pp. 

(1) CIGARETTE Farr TrapeE Acts—REeEcENT DeE- 
VELOPMENTS. 7pp. 50 cents. (2) State To- 
BACCO TAXES AND THE MAIL ORDER PROBLEM. 
29pp. $1. (3) Discounts on SALEs OF ToBAcco 
Tax Sramps. 4pp. 50 cents. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1949. 

Errect OF INFLATION AND GROWTH ON ClTY 
Costs AND SERvicrs: Case Stupy OF BERKE- 
LEY, CALiForRNIA. By John C. Bollens and 
Stanley Scott. University of California Bureau 
of Public Administration, PRerkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 1949. 11pp. 50 cents. 

FinancinG Locat GOVERNMENT. By Lawrence L. 
Pelletier. Maine Municipal Association, 97 
Water Street, Hallowell, Maine. 1948. 190pp. 
$1. 

Lic—ensE TAXES ON WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MERCHANTS IN’ VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travel- 
ers Building, Richmond 19. 1949. 19pp. $1. 

Liguor Contro.; Licenses AND TAXES IN 45 
States. Research Department, Kansas Legis- 
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lative Council, Topeka. 1949. 64pp. 

Tue New Look in City Taxes. Tax Policy, De- 
cember, 1948, entire issue. 150 Nassau Street, 
New York 3. 25 cents. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF SELECTED STATES 
In 1948. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C, February, 1949. 11pp. 

Sounp Tax Poricies ror New York CITIEs. 
Syracuse Governmental Research Bureau, 
Inc., 351 South Warren Street, Syracuse 2, 
New York. 1949. 12pp. 


FIRE 


HanpDLinc Lappers; A PicroriAL TRAINING 
Manuva. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 1949. 
120pp. $1.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL FIRE 
DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTORS CONFERENCE. 
Memphis, Tennessee, January 11-14, 1949. 
Western Actuarial Bureau, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 56pp. 

STANDARDS FOR THE INSTALLATION, MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND Use oF First-Aip Fire ApPLi- 
ANCES. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York City 7. December 
1948. 78pp. 

STANDARDS FOR THE INSTALLATION, MAINTE- 
NANCE AND UsE OF PROPRIETARY, AUXILIARY, 
AND Locat SysTEMS FOR WATCHMEN, FIRE 
ALARM, AND SUPERVISORY SERVICE. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York 7. 1949, 

STANDARDS FOR MERCHANDISE VAULTS AND 
Sares. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York 7. 1949. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH CENTER Burtpincs. By Harry E. Hand- 
ley. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 
Street, New York. 1948. 48pp. 

HospiraL STANDARDS AND REGuLATIONS. Divi- 
sion of Hospital Facilities, Board of Health, 
Topeka. 1948. 34pp. 

REGULATION OF FRozEN Darry Foops. By Ernest 
Howard Campbell and Kenneth N. Bragg. 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Washing- 
ton State University, Seattle. 1949. 59pp. 


PERSONNEL 


COMPENSATION OF Top GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS; 
REPORT OF A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
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ON Post OrfFIce AND Crvit Service. U.S. Con- 
gress, 80th, 2nd Session. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 68pp. 

Tue Consumers’ Prick INDEX; REPORT OF THE 
Joint ComMiITTEE ON THE Economic REPort. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 20pp. 

CurRRENT SAFETY Topics IN PuBLic EMPLOYMENT. 
PAPERS PRESENTED AT 1948 NATIONAL SAFETY 
Concress. National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1949. 18pp. 25 
cents. 

EFFICIENCY RatTING SysTEM FOR FEDERAL Em- 
PLOYEES. Hearings Before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. S. Res. 105 and S. Res. 124, May 21 and 
June 1, 1948. 260pp. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT; A REPORT TO THE 
Concress. U.S. Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1949. 59pp. 25 cents. 

PropucTiviry, SUPERVISION AND EMPLOYEE 
Mora e. Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1948. 22pp. 

REPORT OF THE Pusiic EMPLOYEES PENSION LAws 
Commission OF ILLINoIs. The Commission, 
State Capitol, Springfield. 1949. 124pp. 

SALARIES OF OFFICE WoRKERS IN SELECTED 
LarcE Cities. U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Reprinted from the Monthly Labo 
Review, September, 1948. 20 cents. 

Tue THIRD MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEAR Book. 
Oscar K. Buros, editor. Rutgers University 

Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 1949. 
1047pp. $12.50. 

Wuat Do Our Emp.Loyees Want? Bill \. 
Taylor, City Manager, City Hall, Tyler, 
Texas. 1949. 26pp. 


UTILITIES 


Tue Airport Directory. The Airport Direc- 
tory, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. 1949. 
280pp. $3. 

Arrport ZoninG. By J. Nelson Young. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 358 Administration Building, 
Urbana. 1948. 76pp. 
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MunicipAL REGULATIONS OF TAXICABS. Bureau | 


of Governmental Research and Services and 
Association of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5. 1948. 73pp. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ABILENE, Kansas (5,671). City Manager. Coun- 
cil desires administrative background and regis- 
tered engineer. H. F. Strowig is mayor. 

Brunswick, Maine (12,000). City Manager. 
Previous city manager experience preferred. 
Salary $5,000 to $8,000. Apply to Chairman, 
Board of Selectmen. 

GuiLForD, Maine (1,800). City Manager. Mu- 
nicipal experience or training desired. $2,500. 
Chairman, Board of Selectmen. 

LEXINGTON, Kentucky (49,304). City Man- 
ager. To take office May 1. Previous manager ex- 
perience desired. Salary $5,000. Tom G. 
Mooney, Mayor. 

LipeRAL, Kansas (4,410). City Manager. Must 
have previous manager experience. Appointment 
May 1. Paul Burke, City Clerk. 

Lonc Beacu, CALirornia (275,000). City 
Manager. Present manager retiring June 30. 
Want ‘‘man with exceptional ability.” Com- 
mensurate salary. Applications to C. G. Rose- 
berry, City Clerk. 

Norway, MicuHican (4,016). City Manager. 
College education with engineering background 
or four years’ experience in government work re- 
quired. Salary open. Mrs. Jennie Gee, City 
Clerk. 

SaLisBURY, NortH Carouina (19,037). City 
Manager. Previous city manager experience pre- 
ferred; to take office July 1. Salary $6,000 to 
$10,000. S. Holmes Plexico is mayor. 

KinGsport, TENNESSEE (14,400). Director of 
Air Pollution Control. Young graduate mechanical 
engineer or man with some experience. Salary 
around $4,500 per year. D. W. Moulton, City 
Manager. 

Crepar Rapips, Iowa. Superintendent City Water 
Works. Age 30 to 50 years. Engineering degree 
and 10 years’ experience or B.S. degree and 12 
years’ experience. Starting salary $6,000 to 
$7,500. Closing date May 20, 1949. Write Civil 
Service Commission, City Hall, for application 
and further information. 

Cuartes Ciry, Iowa (8,681). City Engineer. 
Applicant should outline experience and educa- 
tion and indicate salary expected. Direct in- 
quiries to city clerk. 

Dayton, Onto (250,000). Mechanical Engineer. 
For civil service position as supervisor of the 
bureau of smoke abatement to be newly created. 
At least seven years’ professional experience nec- 


essary. Starting salary $4,830 to $5,190 per year, 
depending on experience. Write details of ex- 
perience and education to Carl F. Lutz, Person- 
nel Supervisor, City Hall. 

Dayton, Onto (250,000). Traffic Engineer. To 
establish and head new division of traffic en- 
gineering. At least nine years’ professional en-° 
gineering experience including two years in re- 
sponsible traffic engineering work is required. 
Starting salary $5,550 to $6,030 per year, depend- 
ing on experience. Write details of experience and 
education to Carl F. Lutz, Personnel Supervisor, 
City Hall. 

University oF Denver. Graduate Fellowships in 
Government Management. Ten graduate fellowships 
providing $100 per month for 12 months will be 
awarded for the year beginning September 14, 
1949. Candidates must apply before May 1. For 
further information and application blanks write 
the Department of Government Management, 
University of Denver, 211 Fifteenth Street, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (111,000). Director of 
Planning. Professional know-how, drive, and skill 
in public relations essential to developing and 
effecting a master plan for council-manager gov- 
ernment in growing residential university city. 
Five years’ quality experience including one or 
two years’ administrative or supervisory experi- 
ence required. Full merit system advantages. 
Salary $500 to $600 per month, initial salary de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Personnel 
Department, City Hall. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Howarp W. Brop, water and street superin- 
tendent at Sierra Madre, California, is the first 
city manager for San Carlos, California. 

R. J. BRuLE, city manager at Navasota, Texas, 
from 1926 to 1946 has succeeded WiLi1AM P. 
Briscoe at Harlingen, Texas. 

WiiuM S. Cosurn, engineer of Giles County, 
Pearisburg, Virginia, is the first city manager at 
Anne Arundel County (Annapolis) Maryland. 

James O. ConviLL, city manager at Astoria, 
Oregon, from 1934 to 1940 and from 1945 to 
1949, has been appointed the first city manager 
at Corvallis, Oregon. 

R. L. Cooper, city manager at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, from 1926 to 1931; Port Arthur, 
Texas, from 1932 to 1937, and 1945 to 1948; and 
Clovis, New Mexico, from April 1948 to date, has 
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succeeded J. H. Bender at Tucumcari, New 
Mexico. 

W. O. CuTHBERTSON, city manager at New- 
ton, Kansas, 1939-45, and Abilene, Kansas, from 
1945 to date has received the appointment at 
Bend, Oregon. 

OreN L. Kuno, city manager at Montrose, 
Colorado, 1942-47, and Pendleton, Oregon, 
1947-49, succeeds M. DEANE SEEGER at Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Kent MATHEWSON, city manager at Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina, from 1947 to date, will be 
the first manager at Martinsville, Virginia. 

STEVE MATTHEWS, city manager at Borger, 
Texas, 1939-40, Pampa, Texas, 1940-43, and 
from 1947 to date, has succeeded M. R. Smit, 
Jr., at Lubbock, Texas. 

Cuirrorp McKrssin, Jr., city manager of 
Winter Park, Florida, has been appointed city 
manager of Sanford, Florida. 

M. O. Muncer, police chief, has been ap- 
pointed the first city manager of Perrine, Florida. 

GeorceE W. Stevens, chief administrative of- 
ficer, has been appointed the first manager at 
Torrance, California. 

E. B. Tucker, consulting engineer, has been 
appointed city manager of Glendale, Arizona. 

DenaLp C. WAGNER, city manager at West 
Reading, Pennsylvania, 1928-38, Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania, 1938-42, Long Beach, New York, 1946-— 
47, and Portsmouth, Ohio, 1947-48, has been 
appointed as manager at Yonkers, New York. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


AssIsSTANT TO Ciry MANAGER OR City MAn- 
AGER. Age 27. Educational background in prepa- 
ration for city management includes master’s de- 
grees from Harvard in mechanical engineering 
and in business administration. Currently occu- 
pied in research on municipal problems at the 
Institute of Public Administration in New York 
City. Also three years of administrative experi- 
ence as Naval officer including one year settling 
terminated war contracts. Address: John R. 
Moot, Institute of Public Administration, 684 


Park Avenue, New York 21. 

AssIsTANT TO Ciry MANAGER OR PLANNING 
Position. Age 25. B.S. degree in civil engineer- 
ing, University of Colorado, and M.A. degree in 
sociology. Now at University of Chicago taking 
course in social service administration and public 
administration. Have school experience in com- 
munity analysis. Also experience during sum- 
mers in engineering. Did work in transportation 
in the army. Address: Robert L. Brunton, 6120 
Stony Island, Chicago 37. 

ASSISTANT TO City MANAGER. Age 24. Will 
receive degree in public management in June 
from Michigan State College. This undergradu- 
ate curriculum in public management is a co- 
operative program between the departments of 
civil engineering and public administration. Ad- 
dress: Paul York, 5273 East Grand River, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT. Age 31. Bachelor’s 
degree in industrial engineering. Training in- 
cludes management, job evaluation, and account- 
ing. Engineering experience in industry. Re- 
sponsible technical and administrative army po- 
sition, and state and federal accounting experi- 
ence. Address: Maynard McGurn, Flavet 1-39L, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AssiSTANT TO City MANAGER. 
Age 27, married. Has M.A. degree in municipal 
government and public administration; also 
master’s degree in city and regional planning. 
Army Air Force administrative specialist for two 
years. One year experience in city government. 
University instructor in American government 
and in municipal government three years. Ad- 
dress 4-1, PusLic MANAGEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, PERSONNEL OR 
Bupcet Orricer. Age 26. B.A. degree in govern- 
ment, University of Connecticut, and will com- 
plete requirements for M.A. in political science, 
Syracuse University, in June. Experience: three 
months’ internship with manager, college teach- 
ing, research, writing administrative reports, 
public relations, and army administration. 
Salary and location open. Address: Porter W. 
Homer, A-11 Collendale, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 





New York 





Baton Rouge 


B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Wilmington, N.C. 
FIRE ALARM AND TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
ENGINEERS & CONSULTANTS 


St. Louis 
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